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2298.   To THE BEV. WILLIAM MASON.

Saturday night, late, April 1782.

I HAVE so overwhelmed you with letters lately, that this
shall be a very short one; but when you have pleased me,
I must tell you so. I met Lord John Cavendish this
evening at Gloucester House; he told me how obligingly
you had behaved to him, and how wise and temperate your
resolutions had been; you have done all I wished, which
was to allow time for trial. If new ministers act like the
old they deserve no favour, and, of all men, I shall not be
their apologist. Their own sense, I should think, would
tell them that they can never be favourites were they
desirous, for the last have made it impossible for any
successors to merit equal grace. We have neither dominions,
money, nor credit enough to sacrifice on the altar of flattery
to render the idol so propitious as it was to the predecessors.
If these sincerely attempt reparation, and continue united,
their labours may produce some good, and that good and
those effects may maintain them. To those reflections
I leave them: I shall neither be of their councils nor counsel
for them, if they prove not what they ought to be.

I wish it was possible to give you a full account of
a tragedy that has just been lent to me; an adequate one is
totally impossible. The Bishop-Count of Bristol, whom
I met t'other night at Mrs. Delany's, desired to send me
a play, that he confessed he thought equal to the noblest
flights of Shakespeare. Such an honour was not to be
refused. Arrived the thickest of quartos, full as the egg
of an ostrich; with great difficulty I got through it in two
days. It is on the story of Lord Eussell. John Lilburne
himself could not have more Whig-zeal. The style, extremely
deficient in grammar, is flogged up to more extravagantnfederates of France. It is also true that
